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Erratom.—The leading article in last week’s CrrcuLar, en- 
titled “ Stirpiculture,” should have been signed “ G.,” the signa- 
ture of our co-laborer, Gro. W. Norgs. 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


“ RANT defeats Lee!” “ Petersburg is 

evacuated !”’ “* Richmond has fallen !’’ 
These were the welcome words which followed 
each other in quick succession during the past 
week, and electrified the North with the thrill 
of final victory. 

The four years of rebellion now sweep rapidly 
to aclose. The South has played the game of 
empire and has lost. The New Babylon 
whose corner-stone was to be “ slaves and the 
souls of men,”’ crumbles to ruin in the hands 
of its builders. When the old starlit flag, in 
the hand of Gen. Anderson, floats its war-worn 
stripes from the shattered walls of Sumter, 
next Friday, it will float over the hopeless de- 
struction of the Slaveholders’ Confederacy, 
and be the signal of the return of the Angel of 
Peace to the hearts and the homes of the 
nation. 

The hour of Victory! The hour of Peace! 
Let it also be the hour of Good Will. The 
South like a rebellious woman has attempted to 
ruin her husband’s household, to destroy all 
family government. But four years of bitter 
chastisement, have cast the demon of Slavery 
out of her. As she now comes back repen- 
tant, and in her right mind, let the North 
receive her with love. and clothe her: with the 
garments of forgiveness and joy. Now that 
the dark spirits that have deluded and defiled 
and abused her, have gone to their account, 
let there be anew wedding between the North 
and the South, and in the coming righteous 


| 


ness, beauty and glory of the future, let 
‘them forget the discords of the past. 


In the hour of rejoicing, however, let us not 
forget who the great commander and strategist 
is who has conducted this vaststruggle to the 
end which we rejoice over. The old negro 
preacher, down in Florida, who in reviewing 
the achievements of Generals Sherman, Saxton 
and others, in behalf of his race, exhorted his 
brethren to remember that “the Lord had 
done more forthem than any other man,” had 
the true idea. Jesus Christ has done more to 
bring this war to its present righteous termin- 
ation, “‘than any other man.” As head of 
all principality and power in the invisible world 


pointed the visible agents who have worked 
out its results. Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
Thomas and Sheridan, have all been select- 
ed and given their work by the invisible com- 
mander. In thanking them for their labors, 
let us thank him for their wisdom and inspir- 
ation. Through his far-reaching combinations 
and strategy, has the nation come up through 
this great tribulation to the victory of to-day. 

“ He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 

call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the heart’s of men before His 

judgment seat; 

Oh, be swift my soul to answer him! be jubilant 

my feet! 
Our God is marching on.” 

Neither let us forget, now, the grand old 
man, ‘‘ the bravest of the brave,’ who threw 
himself, almost single-handed and alone, against 
the gigantic Slave Power which was devouring 
all that was free and pure in the nation, and 
in his sublime death, gave that Power its death 
blow. The negro soldiers in the streets of 
Charleston and Richmond, the negro children 
in a hundred Freedmen’s schools, and the 
hundreds of thousands of sympathizing hearts 
in all the North, singing the John Brown song 
in the jubilance of triumph, will not let him be 
forgotten. A nation disenthralled; a race 
lifted from slavery to freedom under the lead 
of his spirit, will not forget him. 


“ John Brown’s body lies a moldering in the grave: 
His soul is marching on.” 


THE LEADING RACE. 


OUIS Napoleon has promulgated the idea 

that the descendants of the Latin race, 
among whom would be classed the French, the 
Spanish and Italiav nations, are to be the dom- 
inant power of the earth. We guess not. We 
submit, as a more probable view , that the typi- 
cal man who is to head the race is a compound 
of the Yankee and the Jew. The Jew, in fur- 





nishing to the world the Bible and true religion, 


he has planned the great campaign, and ap-| 


| which is the foundation of character, will for- 
| ever hold the place of power among men. This 
race is represented, not by the trading Israelite 
| of to-day, but by the Jewish heroes of the past, 
now reigning in the invisible kingdom. The 
Yankee is the latest product of civilization, full 
of invention, enterprise and the capacity of pro- 
gress. The combination of the two makes a 
kingly nation, one whose royalty is manifest 
in its power to serve and to lead. In adopt- 
ing the Bible, the Puritan joined the Jew, and 
the duality thus formed, linking the visible to 
the invisible, the dynamic to the conspicuous, 
must charge with its influence the whole future. 
Not the Latin nor the Anglo-Saxon, but the 
Yanko-Jew, we surmise will be the winning 
candidate for the headship of the world. 4. 


THE DEMAND FOR A FREE PRESS. 
CORRESPONDENT in Iowa whom we 
have long recognized as one of the lib- 
eral-hearted supporters of Tue Crrcu.ar, 
writes as follows : 
Blairstown, Benton Oo., Iowa, March 21, 1865. 

DEAR BRETHREN AND Sisters :—I feel like writ- 
ing you a few thoughts that I have pondered for a 
number of years, in reference to promulgating the 
glorious doctrine of Christian Socialism. 

1. Would not the circulating of such a paper as Tae 
CIRCULAR, universally throughout the United States, 
be the cheapest, best, and most practical means of 
turning the public mind to consider the subject ? 

2. Is not the present crisis an appropriate time to call 
the attention of every man, woman and child who 
has a mind to think and a heart to feel, to the sub- 
ject? 

8. Is it not practical to raise enough money to start 
such an enterprise, by making an appeal to the most 
advanced minds of the country ? 

4, Is not the Oneida Community the most appropri- 
ate medium to move in the cause, as it has demon- 
strated itself to be practical ? 

5. Would not such a paper sustain itself after one 
year, as an advertising medium ? 

I propose to intrude on your good nature enough 
to briefly review the foregoing propositions. 

To the first proposition I would say, that experi- 
ence in the anti-slavery field has taught us that sus- 
taining a large number of lecturers in the field and 
keeping up quite a number of different papers, has 
been a slow and expensive process of reform. 

2. That the present crisis, whilst we are engaged in 
reconstructing society, and the monster Slavery is 
annihilated, and the intellect and moral sentiment of 
the country is looking and waiting to see what direc- 
tion to take, is the time for an advance of this kind, 
appears to me self-evident. 

8. That there may be enough persons who would ° 
feel the necessary interest, and advance the means 
to sustain the paper one year if appealed to and 
united by means of the proper kind, seems to me 
probable if you could harmoniously propose it. 

4, That the Oneida Community is the proper place 
for such a movement to start from, seems natural on 
account of your success, age and position. 

5. It has occurred to me that the novelty of such 
a thing as a Free Paper, and the novelty of the 
theme it treats on, would call forth the attention 
and criticism of the whole American press, religious 
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and secular; and that all of theircomments would 
advertise the enterprise about as effectually as the 
hue and cry in Congress did the Helper book ; and 
that before the year was out it would have so much 
greater circulation than any paper in the world ever 
had, that sharp men having an eye to business 
would seek to advertise through it, thereby enabling 
the publishers to sustain it by charging well for ad- 
vertisements and -never advertising anything ex- 
cept what was genuine and useful. I presume there 
is no respectable Christian organization in our 
country but what annually expends money enough 
by publishing and sustaining the ministry, to run 
just such an enterprise. I recollect that some of 
Dickens’ novels were so popular that he made more 
money by attaching advertisements to them, than 
by the sale of the books themselves. 

Do you not know of some influential men who 
sympathize with you, who would aid? Really I 
want to see some measure adopted, whereby the mat- 
ter éan be brought before the public mind. I have 
subscribed for every paper I have ever heard of 
in the country, devoted to Socialism, and I find that 
all persons I speak with on the subject, who have 
any capacity, admit the correctness of the theory, 
but think it a great way off, and the many failures 
thus far discouraging; and as for taking the paper 
without paying for it, whilst you intimate it is one 
dollar per year, many have too much foolish pride 
for that. I would be liberal according to my means. 
I have syent a great deal of money in patronizing 
the liberal press, but it looks as though I had cast 
my bread upon the waters; it has been so many 
days in returning, that I feel in a hurry for the future. 

Inclosed find five dollars for the paper. 

Truly yours, Tsaran Morris. 

We like the spirit of the above and gladly 
give it place inourcolumns. We will co-oper- 
ate with every earnest effort on the part of 
friends outside of the Community, to extend 
the circulation and add to the effective power 
of Tue Crecuar. 

It has been our ambition for years to estab- 
lish a Free Datty Press, which shall be the 
medium of universal truth and heavenly power 
and entertainment to the honest-hearted mil- 
lions throughout the world. We believe such 
a Press is needed now, and will every day be- 
come more necessary—more a living want in 


society—auntil it is a fact accomplished. 


We purpose, irrevocably, to establish such 
a Press, either alone or with the help of others, 
as soon as the way is open and we can com- 
mand the means. ‘To do it alone and unaided 
will involve the delay consequent on the pre- 
liminary production of the means by the Com- 
munity labor and business enterprise. This 
production must necessarily be more or less 
gradual. We are laying foundations now, 
which we trust in the coming years will help 
to give us the thousands or millions required 
to start and sustain such an enterprise. If, 
however, there are other men and women 
throughout the country, besides ourselves— 
and we believe there are—whose hearts would 
respond to such an enterprise, and who are 
ready with hand and purse and brain to enlist 
in it, thenits accomplishment may be near. 
We do not believe that all the money in these 
days of material prosperity and vast fortunes, 
is made by bad men, or by those who have no 
ear for the great questions of social education. 
Some of the “flowing wells” that overrun 
with gold and greenbacks must be flowing in 


' ‘the’ interest of the future of Communism, 


brotherhood and inspiration that is beginning to 





dawn. If we can sink a shaft into the solar 
plexuses of the men who are working these 
wells, and induce them to turn the flow into the 
channel of public service, we can easily see 
that the day may not be distant when the 
“oil” of these wells shall brighten the world 
with the light of a Free Daily Press, “ di- 
vorced from mammon and devoted to God.” 

In regard to present practical means for 
advancing the interests of Tue CrrcuLaR, we 
would call the attention of our correspondent, 
and others, to the plan which was presented 
in our issue of the 27th inst., and is embodied 
in the paragraph headed “ Permanent Subscrip- 
tions,” in our first column. We think this 
is a practical plan by which those who desire 
the establishment of a Free Press, and have 
confidence in the integrity and purpose of the 
Community, may endow such an enterprise 
with the funds necessary to insure its accom- 
plishment. To those who know the business 
character of the Oneida Commanity, it is un- 
necessary to give any pledges that every 
dollar committed to their hands in the interest 
of a Free Press will be made to tell in the 
accomplishment of this great end. We be- 
lieve that a Press, in order to be really free and 
an effective agent of the truth, should be found- 
ed on faith and not on money—faith in God and 
inspiration on the part of those who publish 
and edit such a press ; faith in the inspiration 
and integrity of those publishers and editors 
on the part of the great public of subscribers 
and contributers. For ourselves, we can say 
that we would not attempt to found a Free 
Press on any other basis. We think it is the 
only sound business basis. A Free Press 
should be free in every sense of the word. 
It should be the free organ of all truth and 
science; it should be free from all party or 
sectarian control; it should rest financially on 
the free basis of mutual confidence and devo- 
tion to the public interest on the part of its 
founders and supporters. 

To embody, in one formula, our highest 
thought in regard to a Free Press, we should 
say that it should be the ABSOLUTE EXPONENT 
AND REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Pusiic INTER- 
EST. Just as fast as the demand for such 
a representative Press grows in the public 
heart, just so fast we expect to see men and 
women all over the land devote themselves to 
it, and help te make it a power in the earth— 
the right arm of the kingdom of God. The 
same manhood and nobleness of heart which 
have carried this war through to a triumphant 
close, that have poured their millions into the 
hands of the Sanitary and Christian com- 
missions, for objects of humanity and love, 
will, when they are awakened to the paramount 
public want of a free and inspired Daily Press, 
as a leader in the great campaign for Brother- 
hood and Unity that is beginning, endow such 
a press with the first fruits of their hearts 
and hands, and place it on a permanent basis 
of enthusiastic support. 


Brother Morris, you and all who are in 
a hurry for “the good time coming,” can 





take hold of this great enterprise, and help set 
the ball rolling. 


STIRPICULTURE. 
I. 

i igo above word was brought before our 

readers somewhat abruptly last week ; 
we will now introduce it with due ceremony. 
It is compounded of two words (in the man- 
ner of horticulture, floriculture &c.), the first 
of which, stirpes, is the Latin word for race. 
The whole word therefore means sace-culture, 
ana will be found convenient in our pages to 
express without circumlocution, the science of 
inproving mankind by attention to the law of 
propagation. 

In a previous article we have shown that 
a slow improvement has been secured to the hu- ° 
man family in common with all other races, by 
means of the principle of natural selection, 
which gives advantage to the best stocks, and fa- 
vors any variation in the direction of increased 
power. We have also shown that in the case of 
Noah’s family, and of Abraham and the Jews, 
more direct efforts were made for human cul- 
ture, by selecting certain stocks to the exclu- 
sion of others, and breeding them pure as 
the herdsmen say) through a series of genera- 
tions. 

We may now go further, and give attention 
to the fact, that several agencies have been 
providentially arranged to bear on the produc- 
tion and preservation of improved varieties of 
the race. The dispersion of mankind into 
separate nationalities with languages so diverse 
as to obstruct communication, is one. Differ- 
ence of religion, is another. Exclusive mar 
riage, is a third. Each of these agencies has 
operated as a fold or inclosure, secluding that 
part of mankind contained in it from promis- 
cuous mingling with other parts, and confining 
it to an inbreeding process, by which its pecu- 
liar traits have been strengthened and perfect- 
ed. Ifa breeder wishes to develop or pre- 
serve a variety, he provides for a careful sepa- 
ration of his animals. Improved strawberries 
are kept pure, only by planting them in 
separate beds. So diverse nationalities, lan- 
guages and religions, and marriage, have been 
the separate breeding-yards of the race, hither- 
to. The German marries a frau and the 
Frenchman a belle dame. Neither goes to 
England for his wife. The Mohammedan 
seeks his harem among the daughters of his 
faith, the Catholic marries a Catholic, the 
Quaker combines with the Quaker, the Puri- 
tan with the Puritan. The consequence has 
been, that each of these types has had the 
opportun y to develop and perfect whatever 
was peculiar or valuable in it, as a distinct 
variety. 

This is one side of the Providential plan of 
stirpiculture. The Lord has hitherto shown 
himself a producer of improved seedlings on a 
majestic scale. But there is another depart- 
ment of the art, besides that of preserving 
varieties by seclusion, viz., that of sxillful 
crossing and combining of varieties, whereby 
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the special values of two or more are repro- 
duced in 4 third. This, we believe, is the 
stage to which the divine art of stirpiculture 
has now arrived. We look now for the unifi- 
cation of mankind in a race that shall combine 
in one all the good that has been attained by 
separate culture. As the blood, departing 
from the heart, is dispersed through a thous- 
and separating arteries to the surface, and is 
then by a reversed course sent back to its 
center, so the great current of human destiny, 
which has so long flowed in diverging channels, 
is now pulsing homeward, towards a center of 
perfection, joy and unity in the heart of God. 
We need but to refer to the increase of com- 
munication that forms so striking afeature of 
the times, and to the agencies that are operat- 
ing to break down national and religious sepa- 
ration, to show that the original process of 
dispersion is being reversed. This move- 
ment culminates in the renunciation of exclu- 
sive marriage, and the substitution for it of a 
system by which scientific combinations of the 
sexes, for the sake of progeny, can take the 
place of the crude and mainly instinctive unions 
of the past. Observe that while exclusive 
institutions have served a good use, as breed- 
ing-folds for the production and preservation of 
varieties, they have also lasted till they could 
put the interests of human propagation into 
the hands of their true successors, science and 
inspiration. There is to be no interregnum—no 
dropping down from what has been gained to 
a lawless and degrading promiscuity; but 
every thing being ripe for the change, the 
accumulated materials of the past are to be 
transferred without reserve to the direction of 
science and the Higher Law, for an unlimited 





advance. G. 


[* a late Hvening Post we find an account 01 | 
-L a new institution in New York City, viz., a 
Cooking Academy. Its conductor is a French-| 
man, Monsieur Blot, who came to this country 
on purpose to establish such an academy. He 
is an educated man, but has given particular 
study to the gastronomic art. His class-room 
is a kitchen with a range and every convenience 
for cooking, and he iliustrates his lessons by 
cooking dinners in the presence of his pupils. 
Two lessons have so far been given. Twenty 
make the course ; two a week, three hours each. 
The last was attended by more than sixty la- 
dies, some of them the maternal heads of the 
families of wealthy citizens. A class of ser. 
vants and cooksis also to be organized. The 
article in the Post appends the bills of fare, “ il- 
lustrated” in the two lessons, with brief deserip- 
tions of the dishes. The dishes were chiefly 
preparations of meat. We give one example, 
a soup, whose preparation necessarily com- 
menced before the assembling of the class, as its 
cooking required more time than the lesson : 


Pot au feu. Soup or broth, of which the materials, 
proportions and method of cooking were as follows: 
“A pound of lean beef in a quart of cold water, sim-| 
mered for five hours, with one carrot, one turnip, a 
stalk of celery, two onions, two cloves, and salt and 
pepper. The water never boiled.” 


The following is Professor Blot’s expedient 





for the “basting of fowls,” which is commonly 


a tedious operation: “The fowl being pre- 
pared, is placed in a pan, which is then set in 
another pan of larger size containing some wa- 
ter. Buttered paper spread over the fowl and 
beyond the edges of the pan protects the fowl 
rom too intense heat and at the same time 
catches the steam and holds it, so that the meat 
is continually dampened or basted, and cooks 
beautifully almost without care.” This novel 
institution promises to be very popular, and 
will no doubt have a run through the cities. 


In respect to this matter of cooking, the Com- 
munity table has been immensely improved the 
present year by the introduction of steam under 
our kettles and stew-pans. Vegetables and 
fruits, which enter very largely into our bill of 
fare, are cooked much nicer by steam than by 
raw fire. So are all kinds of boiled puddings, 
and every thing which is to be cooked with 
cream or milk. For potatoes and such vege- 
tables as do not need boiling water, we have 
kettles which admit the steam by perforation in 
the bottom. As there is no danger of burning 
in kettles heated by steam instead of flame, ap- 
ples and other fruits can be stewed without stir- 
ring, which is very desirable. Fresh apple- 
sauce of the nicest kind is brought on to the 
table every day. Its cooking is comparatively 
very little trouble. Care lest things should be. 
burned is sometimes half the labor in the kitch- 
en. This is saved by our new arrangement. 
Tomato-sauce, which once was an anxious dish, 
is now prepared with ease. Samp (not a 
French dish, by the way) formerly had to be 
watched carefully for hours: now it takes 
care of itself. So with boiled rice. And all 
these things are nicer for not being stirred. 
For our simple Community diet, steam serves 
an invaluable use. 


> 


It is as much superior to 
ranges or stoves as they are superior to the old- 


fashioned fire-place. Thanks again and again to 


| the advantages of generous organization, which 


are ever developing. iH. 


Oneida Commune. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
IX. 
IFE,” said farmer Robert, as he was famil- 
iarly called, “I have made up my mind to 
let our John go to college.” Now this making up of 
one’s mind, with many persons, is no light affair. 
There is work in it, and life in it too; for it is a live, 
substantial entity that has been thus created, which 
will grow, and be fruitful, for good or evil, tell- 
ing on ages to come. Farmer Robert was educated 
for a minister, and officiated as such for several 
years. But he was an honest man, and found that 
he had more attraction for converting the soil into 
productiveness for the support of the physical wants 
of mankind, than he had for converting common 
sinners into penitent ones—or uncommon sinners; 
for he used to say privately to his wife, that he 
seriously thought many persons were more wicked 
and selfish after joining the church than they were 
before. So he abandoned preaching for plowing and 
planting. Farmer Robert, however, favored educa- 
tion; and as he was in comfortable, independent cir- 
cumstances for those days—forty years ago—he, as I 
have said, made up his mind to send his son John to 
college. The wife, of course, was happy to second 
the motion, and codperate with that “ made up mind,” 
for which she had much veneration and deference. 
In due time John was fitted out for a voyage through 
college with a substantial wardrobe; consisting of 
linen shirts for summer, and flannel ones for winter, 
socks in abundance, and two suits of clothes, all of 
which were of home-made material, and of home, 
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manufacture. Seeing his wife packing the trunk, 
on the day of John’s departure, the farmer, noticing 
the large quantity of socks and shirts, drily re- 
marked, that giving things to John was the same 
thing as giving to the poor; for a better distributing 
agent, to that class, could no where be found. 

Farmer Robert was an observing man, and 
watched the growth and development of the minds 
and characteristics of his children, with rather more 
interest and solicitude than he did the growth of 
his farm-stock—which cannot be said ofallmen. In 
his son John he discovered the development of large 
benevolence, conscientiousness and firmness, also a 
strong love of the truth. “Ido not know,” said the 
farmer one day to his wife, “that John will succeed, 
if he should become a preacher, any better than his 
father did before him; but I am proud to say of him, 
that whatever he sees and believes to be truth, that 
should be uttered publicly or privately, all the devils 
in hell, and all the scoundrels, hypocrites and Phari- 
sees on earth, could not intimidate him from declar- 
ing that truth. AIlI ask,” said the ex-minister, “ for 
my children, in this world or any other, is, that they 
should be lovers of the truth.” 

In the valley of the Mohawk, some sixteen miles 
west of Albany, buildings were erected, many years 
ago, for the purpose of educating American youth, 
and christened “ Union College.” And, among the 
number mustered into the class of freshmen in the 
year 1824, would have been found a plain-looking 
youth, attracting no special attention, unless his 
physiognomy had been particularly scrutinized. It 
just suited the disposition of this young student, to 
enter upon the work before him in a quiet manner, 
and not attract observation. But this youth, the son 
of our sturdy yeoman, was soon known to his fel- 
low students, who regarded him as rather odd, but 
as clever a chum as ever kept vigils over an untrans- 
latable Latin lesson, or passed the ordeal, good- 
naturedly, of a freshman’s baptism into college life. 

The same year, or the following, our young 
student became a convert in a religious revival 
that visited the college and village; and a more 
earnest, zealous one, could rarely be found. He, in 
cunnection with a few others, very soon organized, 
in a rather private manner, regular evening meet- 
ings for prayer and religious instruction among the 
poor whites and blacks in the suburbs of the village 
of Schenectady. In those meetings the young stu- 
dent took a deep interest. The greater the poverty 
and degradation, the deeper were his sympathies for 
the unfortunates. And those objects of charity soon 
learned that their appeals to him for temporal, us 
well as spiritual blessings, were not in vain. He 
made no display of his charities whatsoever, simply 
endeavoring to imitate his Master in the spirit he 
found inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount. His 
room-mate noticed one evening, on his return from 
a visit among the poor, that he looked rather odd 
about the neck, and upon further observation and 
questioning, he found that John had on neither 
shirt nor socks. In the course of his visit that 
evening, he found a man so destitute of clothing, and 
whose story appeared sv touching and truthful, that 
Johh parted with the aforesaid garments, as the 
best and only thing he could do for the supplicant. 
True enough, as his father predicted, John was a 
faithful distributor of his goods to the poor; for on 
his yearly visit to his parental home, his socks and 
shirts were sometimes reduced to those he had on. 
But there was no complaint on the part of his 
parents, further than a caution to be wise and dis- 
criminating in the distribution of his charities. He 
had a destiny to fulfill, they said, and they wished 
to aid and not hinder him, in his appointed 
work, James’s definition of pure, undefiled religion 
before God and the Father—‘ To visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affiiction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world”—the young mission- 
ary had written upon the fly-leaf of his pocket Bible, 
as his commission for laboring among the poor and 
afflicted. In the manner I have described he 
passed his college days. 

In 1828 John Robert McDowall graduated at 
Union College, carrying off no intellectual prizes to 
be published to the world, as saying, “See 
what a great scholar am I;”’ but he carried 
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with him a far richer prize than intellectual exploits 
could award to him—a purpose strong as eternity, 
to consecrate all his faculties and powers upon 
the altar of truth and righteousness. Supposing it 
necessary to go through a theological “drill,” he 
entered the same year the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. Of. the two years spent there be- 
fore receiving a license to preach, I need not speak 
particularly, further than to say that he devoted 
himself assiduously to the work given to students 
in such institutions, namely, dissecting theological 
subjects exhumed from the musty doctrines of the 
Nicene creed of the early fathers, in connection 
with other studies equally distasteful to a heart long- 
ing for living truth that had power to destroy evil 
and develop good. 

Just previous to the summer-vacation at the expi- 
ration of his two years in the Seminary, he wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society in New York, stating that it was his wish 
and purpose to spend his vacation of six weeks in 
doing good among the most degraded of his fellow 
men, and would like to be directed by the Board 
to such a spot as a missionary under their auspices. 
Accordingly, he received a reply that such a field 
as he wished to enter could be found within almost 
a stone’s throw of their missionary buildings in that 
very city, called the “Five Points.” And a more 
wretched, degraded and hopeless class of human 
beings could no where be found. The Secretary add- 
ed, “If you have the moral and physical courage to 
enter upon missionary labors in such a den of pol- 
lution, crimes and wickedness, the world at large 
would owe you a great debt of love, and their best 
sympathies and support.” Our young hero for doing 
good, readily accepted the challenge to encounter 
the work in such a field, and soon reported himself 
at the rooms of the board of Home Missions in 
Nassau-st. This first systematic attempt to reform 
and rescue abandoned women and reckless men, 
whom society had regarded as having sunk below 
the possibility of recovery, was made in the summer 
and fall of 1830, by this young theological student 
and licentinte—John Robert McDowall—a character 
extensively known at that period in all parts of the 
country, both north and south, as the editor and 
publisher of McDowall’s Journal, the first and only 
efficient effort ever made to expose to public view 
the vices and crimes connected with uncivilized 
amativeness. 

On entering npon his niss‘onary labors, McDowall 
* fiess ' conned with all the business 
er ieut, wnevolent sont coul 
ibe most superhuman boldness 
wave wit Quility of self-possession and 
nos: » ims ot ft) ver, so that the most desper- 
ate Characters © barrowed in those dark dens of 
crime and tnftmy were awed into good behavior by 
his presence. His fearlessness greatly astonished 
even the police officers; for it was generally conceded 
by the civil authorities that there were underground 
receptacles and places where human beings did 
exist, quite unsafe even for officers of the law to 
enter after dark. The policy of the police yp to 
this time had been to watch at the outer entrances 
of those underground caverns for. criminals they 
were authorized to arrest. So when those stalwart 
officers of justice saw the young missionary, with 
hardly a moderate share of physical development, 
quietly enter those dismal passages in the dark 
hours of the evening, they marveled greatly at his 
daring and intrepidity, little dreaming however that 
such bravery was not in the man upon whom their 
eyes looked, but in his faith that united him toa 
mighty host of invisible veterans clothed with 
a power mightier than theirs, and who could deal 
summarily with those physical giants and despe- 
radoes. It was only necessary for this moral-reform 
missionary to get access to the presence of those 
outlaws of society, in order to get a hearing. There 
wag no cantin McDowall’s manner of teaching re- 
ligious truth. He had no special gift at praying or 
in talking. He would address them as fellow beings 
whom Christ died to save, saying that by nature he 
was no better than themselves: that if he was not 
as wicked as they, it was due to the mercy and 
goodness of God that he had been kept from falling 
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into gross vices and sins. Such kindly talk, clothed 
ina spirit of so much gentleness, meekness and 
brotherly sympathy, was irresistible. Women who 
had become, apparently, harder than adamant by 
years of abandonment to vice, were now weeping 
like children, and as if with hearts as tender and 
loving as the most virtuous, that were already 
bursting with sorrow for their sins, saying to Mc- 
Dowall, “ What shall we do, sir? We will go with 
you and sin no more, if you will only find us a home 
and means by which we can get an honest living.” 
Encouraged by the success thus far attending his 
few weeks of introductory labor in this home mis- 
sionary service, and wishing to call public attention 
to the fearful havoc of morals caused by this vice, 
especially among the young, he proposed to the 
few triends who had proffered him support in his 
work, the plan of publishing a pamphlet containing 
a brief narrative of the lives of young women who 
had been decoyed into the snare of this living death, 
which would be suitable for circulation among reform- 
ers and philanthropists. 

The plan was approved, and McDowall began im- 
mediately to obtain such particulars of the private 
histories of the class to be rescued, as he judged 
would be interesting and instructive to those for 
whom the publication was intended. Early in the 
fall of 1830, the proposed pamphlet came from the 
press, being probably the first publication ever aim- 
ed directly at the social evil under consideration. In 
preparing it, McDowall took great pains by corres- 
pondence and other means, to have the statements 
made by the lost ones, corroborated by their relatives 
and friends. He moreover obtained the names and 
address of the men who were their betrayers, a ma- 
jority of whom, were of Southern birth and residence, 
and intimated the same in the pamphlet. . The pub- 
lication created a great excitement and_ interest, 
especially among two classes of society, namely, the 
reformers and the revival religionists, who sympa 
thized with the author, op the one hand; and pleas- 
ure-seekers and conservative religionists, opposing 
the author, on the other. 

It was soon after the issue of this sensation publi- 
cation, that I first met and formed the acquaintance 
of this worthy and nuble-hearted reformer. We 
met at the honse of our mutual friend Dr. Post. 
whose family had already become allies of McDow- 
all in the work of female reclamition, and who re- 
mained his stedfast friends during his career asa re- 
former. 

In the winter of 1830 and 31 the revival movement 
11d greatly extended its influence, affecting more or 
.ess all classes of suciety, creating either sympathy 
or opposition. Public halls, school-rooms, and ball- 
rooms, were rented for holding free, religious 
meetings, and converts were every where multiply- 
ing. The spirit of the day of Pentecost was mani- 
festly working in the hearts of many, without their 
knowledge of itscharacter and tendency. There was 
a growing disposition for every one to say, as of old, 
that nought of the things he possessed was his own, 
and all things were to be held in common. The 
rich gave freely to support the revival ministers, 
build free churches, and meet the expenses of the 
campaign cheerfully. 

McDowall’s call for workers in his special de- 
partment, met with a hearty response, especially 
from the young men. They had read the pamphlet, 
which excited their interest, and probably their curi- 
osity. Tothem, the work in McDowall’s field would 
be a novelty. The labor of young converts was not 
going to be all so formal and prosaic as they had at 
first supposed. Poetry and romance were to be side 
dishes, if they were not down in the regular bill of 
religious duties. The women, too, were alert. An 
organization was projected by the wives of ministers, 
lawyers and merchants, called the “ Female Benevo- 
lent Society,” whose main object was to aid the cause 
McDowall had so heroically espoused. This organi- 
zation being the representative of wealth and posi- 
tion, in the highest circles of society, it became a 
powerful auxiliary to the cause in obtaining materi- 
al aid for prosecuting the work. 

Among the volunteers of young men for visiting 
the houses of ill repute, there were some very impru- 

dent ones, who were governed more by love of no- 


velty and curiosity, than Christian principle. There 
was-one of this kind from the Union Church, 
with which I was connected. He was apparently 
exceedingly zealous in the cause of religion, and a 
forward young man in our social prayer-meetings. 
His gift of utterance was largely developed, and he 
exercised it accordingly. Probably somewhat in- 
flated and not a little conceited by his success as a 
praying and exhorting sharp-shooter, his preparation 
interiorly was not such as a true soldier of the cross 
of Christ would consider adapted to the conflicts he 
was about tu encounter in the new field under Mc- 
Dowall. But he went forth in great confidence in 
himself, that he was going to gain laurels by his 
powers in converting souls. In entering upon his 
work in visiting those questionable houses, he as- 
sumed to imitate the boldness of McDowall himself, 
but lacked his modesty and humility, his discrimi- 
nation and his wisdom. Many of those courtezans 
were often found to be very shrewd and discerning 
in their judgment-of the characiers of men. Our 
presumptuous brother had not exercised his gifts 
long among them, before they evidently discovered 
a weakness in his character as a soldier, that his ar- 
mor had not concealed from their penetration ; and 
they resolved to take advantage of it for the sake of 
having some sport. There was one thing our brave 
picket had not taken into account in going out to 
meet the enemy, namely, that the devil has his 
sharp-shooters too, as well as Christ, enabling him to 
give shots as well as to receive them. In one of 
those establishments in the Five Points district, 
brother R. encountered a young woman who gave 
her name as Helen Gantley—-an attractive, intelligent 
girl, who, wicked creature as she was, resolved to try 
her powers of fascination upon this zealous apostle 
of reform. Of course, the first thing was to become 
very attentive and submissive in listening to his talk 
and exhortations, yielding readily to advice in be- 
coming penitent, confessing her sins and professing 
to surrender her heart to the Lord, &c. Our weak 
brother caught at the bait, pronouncing her a genu- 
ine convert, of a brilliant, promising character. He 
became wonderfully elated by his success in this 
new enterprise; so much so, that he wholly neglect- 
ed our church meetings, spending all his time in vis- 
iting and getting up meetings of hisown. His young 
convert Helen, was a trophy in his diadem, that ego- 
tism had placed upon his giddy head. She could 
talk fluently in his meetings, and so became, as he 
thought, a helper to him in his work of doing good. 
Poo. R; little did he imagine at that time, that 
he was fuddled' and muddled up to his very eyes 
with the devil’s fire of false love and crazy amative- 
ness. Butso it was. The sharp-shooter was hit and 
taken prisoner. The seduced became the seducer. 
R. had fallen—lost his virtue. Can not men lose 
their virtue as well as women? Having accom- 
plished her purpose in making a dead shot at this 
zealous missionary among her associates, Helen 
threw off her disguise of feigned piety, and assumed 
her devilish character as a courtezan, laughing at 
her fallen victim for being such a ninny as to be 
taken in by her arts. When the facts became known, 
McDowall administered some criticism to those who 
were disqualified for that work, for their presump- 
tion ; seeing that they were liable to injure more than 
help the cause to which he had consecrated his life. Fi- 
nally, R. was induced to come before the church and 
make a confession of his sin and folly. The con- 
fession, however, was not very satisfactory. But his 
career as a reformer was closed; and being virtually 
discharged from public service, he was seldom heard 
from in our meetings, subsequently. He probably 


came a better man, after losing a large share of his 
conceit and selt-righteousness. 

Strong indeed was the public sentiment then, and 
probably it still continues, that woman could lose her 
character and virtue by man’s perfidy, while he loses 
not his own; a sentiment as illogical as it is un- 
just. 


Ir is stated that very little maple sugar will be 
made in Vermont this season, owing to the early 





spring and absence of frost in the ground. Some 
farmers do not tap their trees at all. 


learned wisdom by the things he suffered, and be- . 
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THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


DISPUTE ABOUT JESUS CHRIST—DR. BELLOWS PRE- 
FERS ORTHODOXY TO CONTEMPT OF CHRIST. 


N the last day of the late National Convention 

of Unitarians, Dr. Bellows, for a committee, re- 
ported a Constitution for the General Conference of 
Unitarians, the preamble of which was as follows: 


Whereas, The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time, in- 
crease our sense of the obligations of all disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-de- 
nial.and by the devotion of their lives and posses- 
sions to the service of God and the building up of the 
Kingdom of his Son. Therefore the Christian church- 
es of the Unitarian faith here assembled unite them- 
selves ina common body, to be known as the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian Churches, to the end 
of energizing and stimulating the denomination with 
which they are connected to the largest exertions in 
the cause of Christian faith and work. 


This preamble became the subject of a lively de- 
bate between the Conservatives and the Liberals in 
the Convention. 


The Rev. Mr. Wasson, of Cincinnati, did not think 
this constitution would meet the wants of the times. 
All Christian sects accepted the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but the orthodox, when they spoke of him, meant 
God. While the speaker recognized the leadership 
of Christ, he did not wish to use a name which had 
an uncertain signification. He could not accept a 
Lord who was not God. The term Son of God 
should not be confined in its application to Jesus 
Christ. The speaker’s remarks were aimed at the 
expressions in the preamble, “God and His Son” 
and “ disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Caar ruled that this preamble would not 
come up for adoption until each of the articles had 
been dis of, 

C. C. Burietien of Florence, Mass., claimed that 
Paul used the expression “ Mister” ( translated “ Mas- 
ter”) “ Jesus Christ,” and not “ Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 


After considerable wrestling, the preamble was 
adopted by a very decisive vote. Subsequently, 


The Rev. Mr. Ames of Albany offered a resolu- 
tion in favor of codperation with the various Christ- 
ian elements in the community, on the basis of love 
to God and man, and that a committee, consisting of 
the Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse, the Rev. Dr. Clarke 
of Boston, and the Rev. Mr. Collyer of Chicago, be 
appointed to carry out the purpose. He said that 
the ministers who were to make their mark in the 
community a few years hence were not to be found 
now in the communion of the Unitarian church. 
The fountain of the Christian life was not in our 
keeping. Let us not obstruct the stream. He want- 
ed to enlarge the stream by opening communication 
with new springs. He had left the Free Will Bap- 
tists to find more congenial fellowship among Unita- 
rians; but if Unitarians were to be as great sticklers 
for their name as the Free Will Baptists, it was time 
for a new movement. 

The Rev. Mr. Cottyer of Chi declined to 
serve on the committee proposed by Mr. Ames. He 
had voted against the constitution, regarding it as a 
creed. He wished he could consider this Conven- 
tion as free and broad as the Western association. 
But the action to-day has been simply to fortify 
the view of Dr. Bellows that they had made pro- 
gress enough in the past ten years. 

The Rev. Dr. BeLLows had serious objection to 
bodies of men claiming to de the peculiar champions 
of liberty. He yielded to no one in devotion to the 
spirit of liberty. If intolerance was to be found at all 
it was among those who sneered at conservatives and 
thanked that they were not such—sneered at 
those who wanted to conserve that which they 
deemed eternal truth. He belonged to that class 
who wanted to control the spirit of the age. He ac- 
cepted none of the taunts about the disgrace of this 
Convention. He desired the sympathy and affection 
of both sides, but if he had to choose between the 
two, he frankly avowed that he would go rather with 
orthodoxy in any form in which it could be stated, 
than with those who would put Jesys Christ into com- 
parative contempt. [Applause.] 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 


Ii. . 

Hue given the readers of THe CrrcuLAR 

in two previous articles, a general idea of the 
form, size, habits, duration of life, &c., of animalcules, 
I will now take them, in imagination, directly to the 
Microscope itself, and there show them some of the 
wonderful organisms that are as far removed from 
the sight of the natural eye without the aid of this 
noble instrument, as the farthest planet in the solar 
system is, without the aid of the telescope. 


Therefore, kind reader, just step with me to the 





instrument, and look in at that small hole in the top 
of the tube; you will see before you a large, clear 
white disc of light, about twelve inches in diameter 
which we will call the “ field of view,” and a very 
desirable place indeed for a picture. Now suppose 
we make a picture in this “field of view;” but 
first, as we have been talking of anamalcules, let 
us take a couple of vials, and go out to that little 
spring yonder, and see what we can find to look at. 
We will fill one of the vials with this water, and 
then we will go further down the little stream. 
You see it is beginning to be filled with a light green 
substance, which probably you have always been 
taught to look upon as very disgusting. We will 
put a little of this green matter into the second 
vial, and then fill it up with water. Now we will 
go and see what we have of which to make a pic- 
ture. 3 

I will take a drop of the water that we procured 
from the spring, and put it between two pieces of 
glass and place it under the microscope. Now if 
you look through the tube you will see—what? Ab- 
solutely nothing; because pure water, just as it 
comes from the ground, is free from animalcules and 
other impurities, except those that enter into chemi- 
cal union with it; in which cuse they are not visible 
under the microscope. There is a very exaggerated 
idea current in the world, taken, no doubt, from the 
representations of lecturers that go about the coun- 
try exhibiting water and other things with the oxy- 
hydrogen microscope, that nearly every drop of wa- 
ter on the surface of the globe, appears to contain 
animalcules in greater or less profusion. A writer 
in Harper's Magazine of March, 1859, says, “So 
far is this from the truth that, in ordinary clear wa- 
ter taken from the middle of a well or from the cen- 
ter of a spring, there is but little chance of finding 
animal life; and any creature discovered by the 
microscope in such water must be regarded as an 
estray from the mossy sides of the spring, or the 
chinks of the stones, or of the bucket in the well. 
But it is equally true that in the moss at the sides of 
the clearest spring, myriads of animalcules live, and 
a drop of water scraped with the green ooze from 
the old oaken bucket, overflows with animal organi- 
zations in the highest state of activity; and after a 
variety of practice in water of all kinds, we are able 
to say, that we have not yet found a half pint of 
fresh water in any part of the country in which 
there were not more or less animalcules; and in 
most water, after standing a few days, they were 
countless. But of course, the most crowded resi- 
dences of the animalcule world, are in standing wa- 
ter and exposed streams on which the sun shines.” 


We will next take a drop of water from the other 
vial and place it under the microscope. Now if you 
look into the instrument, you will see a vast number 
ot small animalcules of various shapes and sizes, 
swimming around with the greatest activity. The 
largest portion of these are oval or nearly round in 
shape (see Fig. 1), of a rich green color, and per- 

Fig. 1. form their various evolutions through 


the water by means of one or more 
cilia near the end of their bodies. 
They are called Monads, and vary in 


size from one seven-hundred-and-twen- 

Moxaps. _tieth to one twenty-three-hundredth of an 

inch in length. They belong to that group of minute 

beings of which one species, the Twilight Monad, is 

only the twenty-four-thousandth of an inch long, 

though sometimes it is known to have attained the 

length, of one twelve-thousandth of aninch. (See Fig. 

Fig.2.  2., which represents a group of Twi- 

light Monads that are magnified in 

aap length and breadth 800 times, and each 

one actually covers on the paper 640, 

Twiicnt Monavs. 000 times more space than it did in 
the fluid in which it lived). 

“ But,” I think I hear youask, “ What are those cu- 
rious things that look so much like boats and boxes 
and new moons and spectacle-cases both open and 
shut, and above all, what are those beautiful green 
threads that run in all directions across the field of 
view ?” 

Well, kind reader, if you will be patient with me 
I will try to tell you about them in due time. J. F. 8. 


THE ENGLISH LOCK-OUT. 

It is generally known that one of the chief sources 
of British wealth is in her iron manufactures. Eng- 
lish labor has hitherto been so cheap, that notwith- 
standing the high tariff on iron shipped to this coun- 
try, it could be afforded here at a less figure than 
Americaniron. Of late years, however, the facilities 
for American manufactures have been so improved, 
that this difference in price has been diminished. 
From this, and other causes combined, Englisli 
iron-masters in certain iron districts, have notified 
their workmen, that after a given time, their wages 
would be reduced. To this proposal the workmen 
objected, and the result has been a “strike.” On 
Saturday the 6th of March, the iron works in 
North and South Staffordshire were closed; and in 
a week afterwards the example was followed in the 
North of England, and in Wales, with every proba- 
bility that the manufacturers of Scotland would fol- 
low in the same wake. It is known as the English 
Lock-Out. _ Furnaces, with rare exceptions, are 
smokeless and idle. In South Staffordshire alone, 
the laborers thrown out of employ amount to 
42,000, while the whole number wil] not fall short of 
70,000. What invests the matter with more than 
ordinary interest is the fact that both parties, re- 
spectively, have combined in what are called 
“Unions,” to sustain themselves in their mutual op- 
position to each other. On the part of the men 
there is what is called the Workmen’s Union, a pro- 
teclive compact covering the interest of this specific 
class of laborers; on the part of the masters, a Union 
having for its object the overthrow of the Workmen’s 
Union. It is, therefore, Union against Union. If the 
struggle were simply confined to these two “ Unions,” 
the final result could not be doubtful ; for the capital 
to sustain such a war is with the masters. But the 
last advices from Europe indicate that the Trade’s 
Union is about to come to the relief of the Work- 
men’s Union; and if so the conflict may remain un- 
determined for a long time to come. 

It should be said that in the outset of this warfare 
the puddlers of North Staffordshire were advised 
by the Workmen’s Union to give in to their masters, 
but they did not accept of the advice. On the other 
hand, the masters of that district suspecting that 
their workmen would be sustained in their strike by 
other Associations, concluded to make it a test ques- 
tion—whether the power and principle of “ these 
unions” should prevail. Hence the combination of 
iron masters throughout the kingdom. 

In regard to this controversy the Iron Age of March 
30th says: 


“This conflict should take no one by surprise—it 
was inevitable—like slavery itself it was ‘irrepressi- 
ble,’ and although it may cause great present loss and 
much suffering and privation, it will, we doubt not 
work results of incalculable good. It comes at a 
moment to this country most opportune, checking 
the policy which the iron masters would otherwise 
probably pursue, of availing themselves of the tem- 
porary depression of the iron interest here, and the 

at reduction in the rate of foreign exchange, to 
So as they have done before—depress American pro- 
duction by flooding the market with cheap iron even 
at a great present loss. The protracted continuance 
of this ‘ lock-out’ will effectually prevent this po- 
licy ; and at the same time the immense advantages 
which emigration to the United States offers to the 
men, will be presented so palpably and so practically, 
that we cannot doubt that large numbers will be in- 
duced to come.” 


Aside from the pecuniary consequenecs which may 
flow from this crisis both in England and in this 
country, there is a moral aspect to the. question 
which suggests itself. In the history of this contest 
we can discover traces of a bad spirit on both sides. 
It is that feature which makes it deplorable, as the 
London Times has it, far more than the mere stagna- 
tion of trade which it causes. If there was less pug- 
nacity of will on the workmen’s part, and more 
sympathy towards them on the masters’ part, a com- 
promise might be effected which would be beneficial to 
both. However, below the surface of this human 
surging of wills and wishes, in this and similar 
cases, the workings of Providence can be distinctly 
recognized. What the ultimate end will be, cannot 
be seen in detail, but we feel sure that the grand 
total will be greater social freedom, equality and 





justice in English Society. B. 
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THE HAMMONTON PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT- 
UALISTS. 
Portland, Me., March 25, 1865. 
Eprror oF CrrcuLaRr: 

Dear Srr:—I notice in a late number of THE 
CrrcuLak what appears to be a mistake. ‘You class 
the organization of the Spiritualists of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, with the Communistic movements of the 
day, giving the reader the idea that said organiza- 
tion is a Community of temporal interests, which it 
is not. It is simply an organization of persons (liv- 
ing in separate families, and each holding and con- 
trolling its own preperty) for the purpose of mental 
moral and spiritual improvement. They will prob 
ably provide a hall and library, have meetings for 
social improvement, lectures, discussions, &c., and 
have formed an organization simply for business pur- 
poses in connection with the above plan, but all liv- 
ing in separate families. 

A man named Cooke, who calls himself the second 
Christ, with some eight or ten other persons, men, 
women and children, met somewhere in or near 
Hammonton a few months since, with the intention 
of forming some sort of a Community to be called 
the “Kingdom of Heaven;” but, after spending a 
few days together in informal discussions, they de- 
cided that the people were not prepared to enter 
such a kingdom, and then separated. Some have 
confounded this movement of Cooke’s with the 
“Hammonton Organization of Spiritualists ;” but 
there was no connection nor affinity between them. 
The writer of this spent about a week last October 
with the Spiritualists and other people of Hammon- 
ton, calling from house to house among all classes, 
and found it the most quiet, civil, well-behaved set- 
tlement he had ever been in. In some places straw- 
berries were planted in the street, between the side- 
walk and the carriage-way, and men, women and 
children passed without taking a berry. Peaches, 
pears and grapes may ripen there and fall to the 
earth within a rod of the street, protected only by a 
low lath tence, at some distance from any house, and 
no one attempts to steal them. And this is much 
more than I can suy in favor of any other place with 
which I am acquainted; and it speaks loudly in 
praise of the character of the people. 


Respectfully yours, J. HACKER. 


THE CIRCULAR AT ONEIDA. 


Mr. Epitor:—Now that you are commencing a 
new volume of THE CrrcuLaR, perhaps you would 
like to hear of the growing interest and enthusiasm 
with which it is received and read here at Oneida. 
When the paper arrives and is being distributed all 
other things are for the time apparently forgotten. 
Work-boxes and sewing are put aside, books are 
laid down, and even the daily newspaper, though 
full of reports of “wars and rumors of wars,” is 
neglected, while all join in an eager perusal of the 
little messenger from Mount Tom. 

The boy whose duty it is to distribute Tar Crr- 
CULAR is very enthusiastic about it. He calls him- 
self the “Free Newsboy.” His cry isnot the ster- 
eotyped “Three days later from Europe, &c., but 
is, “Seven days later from Mount Tom.” Doubtless 
the lad feels richly paid for his labors in the ex- 
pressions of pleasure that everywhere greet the 
appearance of himself ana bundle. 

Such are some of the features of the interesting 
scene that occurs at each weekly visit of THe Crr- 
CULAR. Thepaper is, we believe, a means of much 
edification to all at Oneida. 

Who can tell how many other happy homes scat- 
tered throughout the North are gladdened by the 
same visitant, and to which it is a medium of like 
instruction and benefit ! v. 

Oneida Community, March 1865. 


A FEw days ago a very fine frog was discovered 
firmly imbedied in a large block of stone at the Lady 
Lee quarries, occupied by Mr. J. Ellis, of Worksop. 
The block was eleven feet below the surface, and the 
frog, on a liberated, jumped about cheerfully ; 
and afte , on being placed in a pond of water 
the animal showed its dexterity by swimming at ease. 
It is supposed the prisoner must have been contined 
from 1,000 to 2,000 years. The block of stone had 
the impression of the frog very distinctly marked 
where it had lain for such a long period. 

—Eng. Cor. of the Boston Commonwealth. 





From the Westminster Review for January. 


ICE TREATMENT. 


In a previous number of this Review (xlix.) 
we directed the attention of our readers to a 
pamphlet by Dr. Chapman, in which the author 
set forth what he believed to be a successful 
method of treating certain functional diseases. 
The theory of the author was briefly this: that 


“The sympathic nerve presides over those processes 
by which the roe 4 is developed and sustained, stim- 
pe Bove and controls the action of the heart, alimenta- 
ry canal, genito-urinary organs, and all those pro- 
cesses of growth, repair, and removal of effete ma- 
terials on which the continuous vitality and health 
of the animal organism depend. And as the sympa- 
thetic and cerebro-spinal nervous systems are inti- 
mately related, and indeed in some parts inextricably 
and indistinguishably blended both in structure and 
function, the nervous influence, whether healthy or 
not, which is exerted over the several organs of the 
body, is two-fold; hence, when that influence be- 
comes abnormal, either in kind or degree, the most 
potent method of restoring it to its healthy condition 
would be by a direct action at once on the sympa- 
thetic and cerebro-spinal systems.” 


This controlling power the author believes he 
has discovered in the effect of hot or cold ap- 
plications to various portions of the spinal col- 
umn. Of the influence of these agents in con- 
trolling the circulation, and the method by which 
the result is produced, we cannot do better than 
allow our author to speak for himself. He says, 


“Tee is a direct sedative to the spinal cord, if 
applied immediately over it; by lessening the amount 
of blood in ‘it, ice lessens its functional, and especially 
its automatic or excito-motor power. The therapeu- 
tical applications of this fact are numerous and 
immensely important. 


“Ice applied over and on each side of the spine is 
also a direct sedative of those organic, nervous cen- 
ters which preside over the vascular system; but 
though lessening the amount of blood in them, and 
consequently their controlling force over the blood 
vessels they govern, ice is indirectly an immensely 
powerful stimulant of the circulation and of the vital 
processes, and may thus influence all parts of the 
body, except the spinal cord and the sympathetic 
ganglia themselves. Having proved by repeated 
experiments that cold applied to the back is capable 
ot producing the effects above stated, I next proceed- 
ed to realize my idea of the effects of heat applied in 
the same way. ' My first experiment of this kind 
was in the treatment of a case of menorrhagia. The 
result was decisive, and has since been confirmed by 
an extensive experience in reference to various parts 
of the body. Of course the physiological conditions 
induced by heat — to the back are precisely 
opposite to those already enumerated as induced by 
cold. First, the temperature of the sympathetic 
ganglia being raised, the flow of blood to them be- 
comes more copious, and consequently their func- 
tions become more energetic than before. 2. Their 
nervous influence passes in fuller and more powerful 
streams along the nerves emerging from them, and 
ramifying over the bloodvessels which they control. 
3. The muscular bands surrounding those vessels 
are stimulated by this increased nervous afflux to 
contract with more than their usual force, and so to 
diminish eae | the diameter of the vessels 
themselves. 4. The diameter of the vessels being 
thus lessened, the blood flows through them in less 
volume and with less rapidity than before ; indeed, 
it is probable that, while the nervous ganglia in ques- 
tion are made to emit their maximum of energy, many 
of the terminal branches of the bloodvessels acted 
upon become completely closed.” 


Thus we have two opposite effects produced 
by this opposite condition of heat and cold, the 
character and extent of which are almost en- 
tirely under our control. Cold applied over the 
region of the spine, by diminishing the vital en- 
ergy of the sympathtic ganglia, allows of the 
dilatation of the bloodvessels, under the influ- 
ence of its vaso-motor branches, and a‘conse- 
quent increase in the flow of blood to the parts 
under its influence; whilst, on the contrary, 
heat similary applied, by stimulating these ner- 
vous centers, increases their vaso-motor functions, 
and as a consequence produces a diminished 
flow of blood, the calibre of the arteries be- 
comes diminished by reason of the increased 
power induced in the vaso-motor branches of the 
ganglia acted upon. 

We have quoted the author’s principles at 
some length, because when new views are pro- 
mulgated it is better, and leads to a clearer con- 
ception of the opinion sought to be established, 
to use the words in which they are put forth, 





rather than to attempt an exposition of them. 
Having, as he believes, established the fact, of 
which there is no antecedent impossibility or 
even improbability, that heat and cold do affect 
the influence indicated on the nervous system, 
and through it on the circulation—the next in- 
quiry is, of what value is this discovery in the 
treatment of disease, and how far has its use been 
followed by satisfactory results? In the pam- 
phlet already referred to, the author recites 
numerous cases occurring not only in his own 
practice, but that of others, in which menor- 
rhagia and other functional disorders yielded 
readily to the method of treatment. 

The work which has led us to these observa- 
tions is a second pamphlet by the same author, 
on another group of affections, which he believes 
may be successfully treated by this new method, 
viz.: functional disorders of the stomach, his 
typical case being sea-sickness. After numerat- 
ing the principles of treatment to which we 
have already referred, the author examines mi- 
nutely the various assumed causes of sea-sitk- 
ness, and enumerates cases in which relief was 
afforded by the application of ice to the spine. 
Few authors, we believe, are satisfied as to the 
precise physiological causes which tend to the 
production of sea-sickness. Whether it is due 
to disturbance of the circulation, or to motion 
of the viscera, or both, is in the present state of 
our knowledge doubtful. From whichever of 
these causes it arises, we can readily see how any 
therapeutic agent capable of influencing the cir- 
culation, or the condition of the organs of or- 
ganic life, may probably’ afford relief to this dis- 
tressing malady. Cases afford the only proof, 
and these the author gives in sufficient abund- 


ance to establish a reasonable presumption in ° 


favour of the remedy. Should future observa- 
tions by the author and others tend to establish 
the value of cold applied to the spine on these 
principles for the relief of sea-sickness, we may 
hope in addition to gain an advance in our 
knowledge of the physiology of the organs so 
influenced, and thus open up new fields of in- 
quiry, the examination of which cannot fail to be 
advantageous tothe progress of medical science. 
We await anxiously the author’s promised ac- 
count of the use of this remedy in other dis- 
eases, the result of which we shall not fail to 
lay before our readers. The author’s future re- 
searches will enable us more thoroughly to ex- 
amine the physiological basis on which his 
views depend, and possibly to say more in the 
way of criticism ; for the present we must con- 
tent ourselves by repeating what we have said 
before, that the author’s theory offends no phys- 
iological canon, and in his hands has been justi- 
fied by the results: he gives seventeen cases of 
sea-sickness cured or vastly relieved by the 
application of ice to the spine. 


THE Scientific Journals are discussing, very ,elab- 
orately, the Providential and sudden multiplication, in 
all the western lakes, of a certain species of trout, 
remarkable, not only for fecundity of its own tribe, 
but for the production of procreation, when taken as fe- 
male food. The mothers of the fishermen of the 
Lakes, who have been known for many years to feed 
mostly on these trout, are celebrated for their nu- 
merous families of boys, and for wonderfully fre- 
quent instances of twins and larger litters/ It isa 
curious “Dispensation of Providence,” that, just 
when most needed—when the Continent has been 
depopulated by bloodshed and pestilenc—this espe- 
cial fish of renewal should so unaccountably multiply 
in the West. The Scientific writers are most per- 
severingly analyzing, meantime, the component jui- 
ces of the stimulative Salmos—with a view to dis- 
covering whether the in-fin-ity can be distilled for 
transportation into cities —Home Journal. 

The scientific professors should enlarge the sphere 
of their investigations, so as to ascertain what effect 
the aforesaid fish-diet has upon the male portion of 
the population. In view of the surplusage of wo- 
men in the country at the present time, in conse- 
quence of the war, this is a very important part of 
the question. Ep. Crr. 
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MULCHING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


The following letters bearing testimony to the new 
method of protecting strawberry plants during the 
winter, were written independently of each other, 
and seem to satisfactorily settle the question as to the 
best material for winter mulching. The matter we 
thing is worthy of the attention of strawberry cul- 
turists generally. 

MR. THACKER TO H. J. 8S. 


Oneida, March 31, 1865. 

Dear Brotuer Seymour :—According to my 
promise a year ago, 1 have again tried the ex- 
periment of covering strawberries ‘with earth. 
Late last fall before the ground was frozen, I 
took my shovel and proceeded to cover a row of 
Wilson’s Albany plants, about three rods in 
length, laying on the earth about one inch in 
depth. The first warm weather after the snow 
was gone, I uncovered them, and found them 
looking as fresh as they did the day I covered 
them. I now consider the fact settled, in my 
own mind at least, that earth is the very best 
winter covering for strawberry plants. 

I think I have a good plan fur covering in an 
expeditious manner. Always have the rows two 
and a half feet apart, then take Alden’s thill 
horse-hoe and set the two rear teeth at the prop- 
er angle, and pass once through each row, turn- 
ing the earth outward directly on the plants. 
Perhaps a little leveling with the back of a rake 
will be needed. Now to uncover them in the 
spring, reverse the operation by shifting the 
two hind teeth of the horse-hoe, and turn as 
much of the earth inward as you can; the rest 
can be scraped off with the back of a rake, or 
some other implement. 

As to the advantages of the above method, 
first, you are sure of having your plants 
thoroughly secure from winter-killing ; secondly, 
you have the ground between the rows nicely 
stirred and cultivated, all weeds uprooted, &c., 
which cannot be done where.straw is used for a 
covering, without first removing it. Thirdly, 
apply a slight mulching of strew or some other 
material to keep the fruit clean from grit, and 
the work is done, until the fruit is ready to pick. 


Yours truly, H. Tuacker. 





LETTER FROM H. J. 8. TO MR. THACKER, OF ONEIDA. 
Wallingford, March, 25, 1865. 

Frienp Tuacxer :—You probably recollect 
receiving a letter from me through the paper 
last spring, recommending the plan of covering 
strawberry plants with earth in the fall, in order 
to protect them from the ravages of frost. I 
proposed at the time to give the plan a further 
trial. Accordingly last fall with a plow running 
rapidly two inches deep between the rows, which 
are two feet and a half apart, I covered over half 
an acre of my old plants. I am now uncovering 
them with hoes. They look greener than when 
1 covered them because some of the central 
leaves are already sprouted, which is not the 
case with those exposed, or only covered with 
straw. It is supposable that a plow used 
thus might injure the roots; but I do not think 
it does when used with care in the way that I 
have described. The slight furrow between 
each row leaves them up where the ground 
is warm and dry, and consequently it is plain 
to see that they get an earlier start. There is 
also a saving in the amount of mulching re- 
quired in the spring, but this is probably more 


than counterbalanced by the extra labor re- 





quired in uncovering them with a hoe. Never- 
theless there are cases where a careful weeding 
and hoeing is a good thing in the early spring. 

Our other beds that I have not treated in 
this way, generally look very well, having with- 
stood the winter with no more serious results 
than that of searing some of the older leaves. | 
think that I can now say with assurance, that 
where I wished to make a perfect certainty of 
security from the ill effects of winter, I should 
prefer the method of covering with earth to 
any other method that [ know. 


Yours truly, H. J. 8. 


EQUESTRIAN REFORM. 


WILL11s, in the Home Journal, advocates are form ‘n 
the equestrian habits of women; viz., that they 
should sit astride. In last week’s number, he says: 


“Women were—some time ago, mentally—con- 
verted to trousers. The alacrity with which they 
pull on and button up, in the pantaloons of any 
fancy dress, or in the bags of any oriental costume, 
is sufficient proof of the natural instinct with which 
they come to the saddle. The truth is, that if, sud- 
denly, the detrousered seat in the saddle were to be 
universally adopted, it would only be wondered at, 
that they ever could have been hooked on to a side- 
saddle by the indelicate other mode. Perhaps it yet 
needs some formal adoption—such as a procession, 
where a distinguished woman or two should undis- 
guisedly appear astride and in trousers—(perhaps 
with two spurs to each beautiful rider!)—to have it 
generally adopted. Then—modesty will be far bet- 
ted cared-for, while the lives of our wives and 
daughters will be far more secure.” 


The Herald of Health is also a decided advocate of 
this reform. A correspondent in the last number 
thus relates her experiences : 


I was in the country, attending some patients, 
when I received the December No. of the Herald of 
Health. I was much delighted with the article by 
Miss Rogers, M. D.,on the equestrian movements 
of the western ladies. 

A young lady (who is my patient) as well as my- 
self, resolved at once, that that style of riding was 
very grand, and that we would put it into practice. 

So she proposed that I equip myself in her 
brother’s attire, and take a ride that day. I had 
been used to riding on horseback all my life and love 
it to excess, and was too glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity. I was soon equippec in gentlemen’s 
attire and mounted on a spirited horse, and on my 
way to the village of G. The distance is two and 
a half miles, and we made the trip in one hour and 
three-quarters, I often leaving my (gentlemen) gal- 
lant in the rear. 

Notwithstanding I had so much enjoyed riding in 
the old style, Ido confess that I never before this 
trip knew what a free and easy ride was. It is as 
much improvement on riding sideways and in skirts 
as a threshing machine is on a flail. 

And to speak of the physical benefit of such 
riding would take more time and space than I will 
take in this article. I do not exaggerate when I say 
Fg twenty-five per cent better from this single 
ri 


e. 

Now, lady reformers, will you not do likewise? 
We render ourselves as unpopular as we can in the 
estimation of those who live only to be fashionable, 
and the intelligent portion of the community would 
approve of it. 

f the frail-bodied, wasp-waisted, consumptive, 
and dyspetic women that teem all over the land, 
would dress rationally, take a ride on horseback 
daily, in a comfortable position, they might, by this 
means alone, improve their health so as to bea 
blessing to themselves and their brother man. As 
for shame; what reason is there (in common sense 
for woman to be ashamed of her lower limbs? Di 
not God form them as they are for a blessing, and 
nota curse? If so there is not the slightest shadow 
of areason for being ashamed of them, and I often 
wonder how the idea originated. 

If thy right arm offend thee, cut it off. If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee, says the book of books. 

I can conceive of no idea more absurd, than that 
woman should be ashamed of her limbs, and the at- 
tempt to conceal them isa grand failure. This is the 
day of revolution. While we are laboring to free the 
African from the bondage of the white man ; labor- 
ing to free the people from the delusions of dru 
athy; let us labor also to emancipate woman from 
the fetters of fashion. The former servitude was 
sanctioned by law, and has caused bloodshed. The 
latter is voluntary servitude, and will require the 
opposite course to free its victims; viz., moral sua- 
sion, logical argument, and example. Although we 
may not move the world at once, in any reform, yet 





we may accomplish something by making an effort. 
N. A. Miner. 
This is good and sensible. We hope to see the re- 
form prevail. Ep. Cir. . 


AN ORIENTAL JUDGE. 


A certain merchant left in his last will and 
testament seventeen horses to be divided among 
his three sons, according to the following pro- 
portion, viz: the first was to receive one half, the 
second one third, and the youngest a ninth part 
of the whole. But when they came to arrange 
about the division it was found that to comply 
with the terms of the will, without sacrificing 
one or more of the animals, was impossible. 
Puzzled in the extreme, they repaired to the 
“Cadi,” who having read the will, observed that 
such a difficult question required time for de- 
liberation, ané recommended them to return in 
twodays. When they again made their appear- 
ance the Judge said, “I have considered careful- 
ly your case, and find that I can make such a di- 
vision of the seventeen horses among you, as 
will give each more than his strict share, and 
yet not one of the animals shall be injured. 
Are you content ?” “ Weare, O Cadi!” was the 
reply. “ Bring forth the seventeen horses then, 
and let them be placed in the court,” said the 
Cadi. The animals were brought in, and the 
Cadi ordered his groom te place his own horse 
with them. He then bade the eldest brother 
count the horses. “There are eighteen in num. 
ber, O Cadi!” he said. “1 will now make the 
division,” responded the Cadi. ‘“ You the eldest 
are entitled to half; take then nine of the horses. 
You the second son are to receive one third ; 
take, therefore, six: whilst to you the youngest 
belongs the ninth part, namely two. Thus the 
seventeen horses are divided among you. You 
have each more than your share, and | may 
now take my own steed back again.” “O Cadi! 
your wisdom equals that,” said the brothers, “ of 
our Lord Soleiman Ibn Daood.” 


—WNotes from Nineveh. 


A RICH PUFF. 


A manufacturer and vender of quack medi- 
cines, recently wrote to a friend living out 
west for a good strong recommendation of his, 
the manufacturer’s, “ Balsam.” In a few days 
he received the following, which we call pretty 
strong: “ Dear Sir:—The land composing my 
farm has hitherto been so poor that a Scotch- 
man could not get a living off it, and so stony 
that we had to slice our potatoes and plant 
them edgeways. But hearing of your Balsam 
I put some of it on the corner of a ten-acre lot 
surrounded by a rail fence, and in the morning 
I found that the rocks had entirely disappeared ; 
a neat stone-wall encircled the field, and the 
rails were split into oven-wood, and piled up 
symmetrically in my back yard. 1 put half an 
ounce into the middle of a hucklebery swamp ; 
in two days it was cleared off—planted with 
corn and pumpkins, and a row ef peach trees in 
tull bloom through the middle. As an evidence 
of its tremendous strength, I would say, that it 
drew a striking likeness of my eldest son, out 
of a mill-pond; drew a blister all over his stom- 
ach ; drew a lot of potatoes four miles to mar- 
ket ; and eventually drew a prize of ninety-seven 
dollars in a lottery. Please use this testimonial 
in any manner you may deem best for poor 
suffering humanity, and believe me your sin- 
cerely relieved and grateful Balsam worshiper.” 


POWER OF THE SOLAR PLEXUS. 


Ir seems to me that much of a man’s practical 
power—certainly his humor and spirits—are seated 
in his stomach and sympathetic nerves, and the ge- 
nial and jolly preachers, who carry the popular 
heart with them, like the Luthers and Latimers, not 
to speak of the Bethunes and Spurgeons, have a 
body rotund and full of juices. —Rev. Dr. Osgood. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


RicoMonD and Petersburg, the strongholds of 
the Rebellion, are in the hands of the United States 
forces. The capture of these cities with their forti- 
fications, was the result of five days hard fighting. 
The attack was made on Wednesday the 29th 
ultimo. During the first three days but little was 
comparatively effected. On Friday Gen. Sheridan 
was driven back, but on Saturday he made a terrible 
charge,“ such as has not been exceeded for valor and 
impetuosity during the war, and the Rebel hosts 
were rolled up in confusion and made captives, not 
by regiments but by brigades.” On Sunday he took 
possession of the South-Side Railroad, within three 
miles of Petersburg. Both Richmond and Peters- 
burg were evacuated during Sunday night by the 
Rebel army and were occupied by the Union 
forces on Monday. The 25th corps of colored troops 
under Gen. Weitzel was the first to occupy Rich- 
mond. Before the Rebels left they fired both cities, 
and before the fires could be extinguished some 
$2,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. During 
the fight the Union Gen. Winthrop was killed, also 
the Rebel Gen. Hill fell, pierced with three bullets. 
Gen. Grant thinks the Union loss not over 7,000. 
The precise loss of the enemy, it is almost impossible 
to estimate. Up to Sunday, 12,000 prisoners had 
been captured, and many have been taken since. 
500 guns and 5000 stand of arms were captured in 
Richmond alone; also 28 locomotives, 44 passenger 
cars, and 106 freight cars. Lee is flying westward, 
apparently towards Lynchburg, closely pursued by 
Grant. He has been severely beaten by Grant’s ad- 
vance under Sheridan; his retreat southward is 
cut off. His losses in men and materials have been 
immense. 


A TERRIBLE calamity occurred atsea on the 31st 
of March. The government transport General Lyon 
was burned off Cape Hatteras, while on her way 
from Wilmington, N. C., to Fortress Monroe with 
troops. Five hunded lives are supposed to have 
been lost. Five hundred and fifteen men and offi- 
cers of an Illinois regiment, who had been mustered 
out of service, and were on their way home, were 
among the victims. The fire was caused by a light 
coming in contact with a barrel of kerosene in the 
porter’s room. 

On the evening of the 5th inst., as Secretary Sew- 
ard undertook to jump from his carriage while the 
horses were running away, he fell heavily to the 
ground and broke his arm just below the shoulder, 
and otherwise sustained serious injuries upon his 
face. He was taken to his residence insensible, but 
his physicians assert that his wounds are not dan- 
gerous. 

Ir is stated that in future all the coins of the 
United States will bear the motto—‘In God we 
trust.” 

Tue French Government has appointed M. De 
Montholon Minister at Washington. 

Wriu1am Henry Jonson, Esq., a colored law- 
yer of New Bedford, has been admitted to the bur by 
Judge Putnam, in the Superior Court at Taunton, 
Mass. 

Gen. ANDERSON has been ordered by the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed to Charleston and on the 
anniversary of the surrender of Sumter, next Friday, 
to raise on the ruined walls of that fort the identical 
flag under which he resisted the first Rebel attack 
four years ago. A large number of invited guests 
will be present on the occasion, and Henry Ward 
Beecher will deliver an address. 

Tue news of the fall of Petersburg and Richmond 
was received with a blaze of enthusiasm and re- 
joicing all through the North. In New York the 
excitement was intense. An impromptu meeting 
was held in Wall st., speeches were made and “ Old 
Hundred” and “ John Brown is marching on,” were 
sung by the assembled thousands. 


THE FIFTY-DOLLAR PLAN. 


The plan for extending vur ability for printing by 
means of fifty-dollar subscriptions, giving the sub- 
scriber a Cammunity interest with us in all we shall 
hereafter publish, has met with two responses the 
present week, both from women. We consider our 





subscribers the best people in the world, and though 
many of them are unable to pay anything for the 
paper, such liberality as the above in those who are 
able, is a proof of the justness of our opinion. Mean- 
time the offer is still open, and in view of our pros- 
pective operations in printing, we think as an op- 
portunity for investment it may prove quite as good 
as that presented by the government 7-30s. 


“HAB YOU SEEN DE MASSA?’ 


The negro troops were the first to enter Richmond, 
and among the first in Petersburg. They entered 
those cities singing the following stanzas to the tune 
of “Kingdom Comin’.” We hope Aunt Sam ap- 
preciated them: 


Say, darkies, hab you seen de massa, 
vid de muffstash on his face, 
Go ’long de road some time dis mornin," 
Like he's goin’ to leave de place? 
He seen de smoke way ees ribber 
Where de Linkum gunboats lay ; 
He took his hat and left berry sudden, 
And I ’spose he’s runned away. 
De massa run, ha! ha! 
De darkey stay, ho! ho! 
It must be now de kingdom comin’, 
An’ de yar ob Jubilo. 


He’s six foot one way and four foot todder, 
An’ he —— six hundred poun’, 
His coat’s so big he couldn’t pay de tailor, 
An’ it won’t reach half way roun’ ; 
He drills so much dey calls him cap’n, 
An’ he gits so mighty tan’d, 
I spec he’ll try to fool dem Yankees 
For to tink he’s contraband. 
De massa run, ha! ha! 
De darkey stay, ho! ho! 
It must be now de kingdom comin’, 
An’ de yar ob Jubilo. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H., Me.—We think there must have been some 
misunderstanding on the occasion you speak of. 
Our intention is to show proper hospitality to all 
inquirers. 

R. J. W., N. J.,—Your statement of views where- 
in you differ from the Community has been duly 
considered; and we shall probably for the present 
have to agree to disagree. We think your criticisms 
are somewhat founded on misapprehension, as where 
you assume “that Horticulture, once so highly 
lauded among you as the business, has been so largely 
superseded by other occupations.” The fact in ref- 
erence to this is, that the Oneida Community are 
importing the present week 8,000 Raspberry vines 
from our vineyards here, for the purpose of increas- 
ing their stock, and to distribute to their neighbors. 
They are making preparations, not only to raise 
what fruit they can, but to buy all they can get in 
the vicinity—intending to preserve 100,000 cans the 
present season. They consider their present opera- 
tions an advance in the Horticultural direction; and 
the fact that they also handle other kinds of business 
will not generally be considered to their discredit. 

S. A, C., N. ¥.—“ The instruction the paper gives 
to me does me a world of good. I feel as though it 
would be more valuable if I were thoroughly puri- 
fied by the spirit ot Christ. I believe a sharp criti- 
cism would help me shake off this desponding spirit. 
I long for the way to be opened when I can go 
among Communists and stay with them. The 
helped me when my soul was in deep despair. 
never can forget how they enlightened my weary, 
care-worn soul. They will never be forgotten by me. 
Christ is mine, they are mine. Christ is my-eternal 
Savior from sin and all its consequences. Please 
tell me how I can return the back numbers of THE 
CrRcUuLAR which vou have requested.” 

You may wrap them in a bundle and send them 
y mail, directed to Tae Crrcutar, Wallingford, 
Conn. 

P. P. L., Yowa.—*I inclose two dollars for the 
next volume and twenty-five cents for the pamphlet, 
which please send me on the receipt of this. [I did 
not receive the 5lst No. of the last volume, and 
should like to have it forwarded. I wish you God- 
speed in your undertakings. As regards society, it is 
more and more manifest that the covering is too 
short and narrow to cover up the evils that exist in 
it. I am, as ever, yours.” 

We hear numerous reports from our western sub 
scribers of their failing to receive the 51st No. of the 
last volume, from which we are led to fear that a 
mail-bag containing them has miscarried. We shall 
institute inquiries in the New York Post-Office 
about it. 

#. J., Canada West.—“ Your paper being offered 
to the poor us a gift, we would. be glad if you will 
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continue to send it to us as such. When we first 
got THe CrrcuLar no person would take the trouble 
to open it but: ourselves; but now we scarcely ever 
get the first peep at it. So I think that there are 
some others that are beginning to feel a little more 
friencly towards it. I am thankful that the Lord 
has done so much for me in giving me a heart to 
love him ; and for bringing me out of darkness into 
light. We have the Berean and like it very. much. 
I confess Christ in me a savior from ‘sin an selfish- 
ness.” 


We are glad that our subscribers appreciate the 


paper, and that some do itseems, who are not sub- 
scribers. 


0. W., Kansas.—‘I have been receiving your 
CrrcuLar for a number of years, and onall 
have transmitted money. m the beginning 


have been interested in your views. As a general 
thing I have approved of them as far as I could 
gather them from THE CrrcuLaR, and this last year 
more than usual. The articles headed “ Free Love,” 
in your 47th and 48th Nos., embody principles that 
every man and woman of sound judgment and 
reason must approve, however heterodox many 
would esteem them. I hope you will follow up 
these articles with others, and will be done. 
Should I ever go east I shall avail myself of the op- 
portunity of seeing the practical working of these 
principles in your institution. With many who 
have embraced these views, I have, in common with 
many others, had no sympathy ; for I found that 
sensuality was the controlling motive. But with 
more elevated views, this platform is the vestibule 
of heaven on earth ; and when men and women are 
properly educated we shall have a taste of the good 
things in store for man. Paul said, “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither haveentered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath pre- 

ared for them that love him.” But when “ Free 

ove” is understood and carried out in our conduct, 
pure and holy, what joy will overspread the commu- 
nity and nations! My faith is strong that this yet 
will be realized. But it requires wisdom to present 
these subjects. Christ said to those who had been un- 
der his teachings three years, “‘ Many things would I 
say to you, but ye are not able to bear them ;” andso 
it is now. The world is sunk in materialism and 
sensuality, and we must be cautious, or otherwise we 
may close the door of light which now seems to be 
opening. It is probable you may see more — 
hereafter. First be pure—holy—and all else will 
follow in its train to bless; and happy will be our 
children in ee liberty, when there will be 
“none to hurt in all thy holy mountain.” What ex- 
posé, or what books have you? If any, what that 
explains your system? Let me know, and by so 
doing oblige Yours.” 

The only explanatory work we have now is a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Oneida Community, an Ex- 
position of its Ideas and Practical Life.” Price 25 
cts. 


L. M. 8, Mich.—“ Having had the privilege of 
meeting THE CrRcULAR without money and without 
price, for several years, I take this opportunity of 
expressing to you my sincere thanks. am a Spir- 
itualist, of the order of Warren Chase, and am not 
so bound to any sect or party but what I can appre- 
ciate every effort todo good in this world of ours. 
Every blow that is aimed at the false customs of 
society, or the customs of a false society, 1 pray God 
may tell; and may the time soon come when those 
who wis: to do right, and live true to themselves, 
to nature, and nature’s God, may have the privilege. 
Would that I could have the privilege of aiding in 
the good cause; but I am an obscure individual, 
standing here all the day idle, but with heart and 
hand and eyes uplifted, wishing the laborers in the 
vineyard, God speed. Your correspondence with 
Bro. Chase is beyond criticism. Behold how beau- 
tiful for brethren to dwell together in unity. How 
unlike the treatment, we as Spiritualists, often re- 
ceive from the so-called orthodox. When I first fell 
in company with THe Crrcuar, I perhaps was as 
much prejudiced against it as some are against the 
Spiritualists; but in reading it 1 found much instruc- 
tion and consolation. May the Lord establish you 
in every good word and work.” 

You show that you can encourage others if you 
cannot work yourself. Sometimes this is a very 
effective way of being idle. ‘They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

Letters RECEIVED.—G. Loring, G. W. Stearns, 
F. H. Widstrand, LD. Watrous, I. Morris, J. Lan- 
don, L. R. Covel, C. E. Massey, C. A. Wiley, R. 
Ten Eyck, C. B. Bushnell, W. O. Duvall, Mary B. 
Town, Eugene 8. Atwood, J. O. Slocum, L. Bolles, 
E. W. Halsey, Hobert Booth, O. H. Wellington, L. 
Crawford, 8. A. Clement, Sardis Chapman, John 


W. Bradley, F. J. Keith, D. E. Blood, P. M. Foote, . 


Ivory Johnson, B. Burghdorf. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
335 Broapway (Room 45), New Yorx, 
Where all our publications can be obtained. 
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